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During these lively negotiations—the first in a long series that lasted six full weeks—the attendant Paul appeared in the room with another man.
"Pardon me, Colonel Sokolov," he said ingratiatingly. "Please permit me to introduce my brother, Rudolf, who has assisted me most unselfishly with my difficult duties in the service of the deceased. I would like to take him along on the special train."
"By all means," said the Russian, his mind on other matters.
"Brother Rudolf" was a German employee of the Landrat's office who was no more related to Paul than a lady friend of Rudolf's was— or than the wholesale grocer from Hirschberg, who had helped the Hauptmanns a few times, or than a number of other people. The lawlessness in Silesia had not failed to leave its trace on the outlawed Germans. The motto everywhere was: "Every man for himself . . ."
For the time being, though, there was no possibility of anyone escaping. Day after day, week after week went by. The dead man in his zinc casket remained with the living in Wiesenstein. His widow spent many hours daily near it, and this undermined her great vitality.
And there were telephone conversations right and left: from Agneten-dorf to Liegnitz and Hirschberg, from Rokossovski's headquarters to Moscow, Warsaw, and Berlin, and then back to Breslau, Hirschberg, Agnetendorf. Somehow it did not seem possible for the Poles to round up a locomotive and a few cars for this purpose, although the crowded evacuation trains left Kohlfurt day after day, each one pulled by two express locomotives.
Finally, on July 17, Paul and I were called to the Starost's office in Hirschberg. As we entered the conference room we saw Colonel Sokolov and a young Soviet lieutenant sitting in the midst of the Polish officials.
The Starost declared bluntly that the special train would leave Hirschberg that evening. The trucks would be available from noon on. And so there were six hours left for packing and loading.
Startled, I looked at the attendant. He had turned pale. Big drops of sweat stood out on his forehead. The arrangement was sheer idiocy.
How was a huge building like Wiesenstein to be emptied in so short a time and everything loaded on trucks and then stowed away in freight cars, even though the individual items, the books and works of art, were already packed? And the seven other families, who lived in four different localities—how were they to get their possessions assembled in Hirschberg?
I turned for help to the colonel, with whom I, too, got along well. He smiled irresolutely. "An hour or two probably won't matter after such a long wait," he suggested soothingly.
Then began the haggling about the things that could be taken along. In the opinion of the Poles, almost everything was forbidden—even typewriters.
At that, Colonel Sokolov became angry for the first time. "That's